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tion of my early morning walks and the return in the evening sunsets.
He listened attentively and again referred to the aura of the place.
"When Charlotte and I came to this village from over the hill we
rented this house from the previous rector because it was too large
and expensive for him and his wife to run. She was a poetess and the
housework ran away with her inspiration. We stayed a short while and
so many of our things accumulated here that to avoid a removal we found
it cheaper to buy the house. Mind you, we went into it pretty fully
before we took the plunge. Charlotte and I found that so many people
lived to a ripe old age here that eighty was considered young, which is,
of course, the sensible attitude to life."
"In spite of the rape, murder and what not?" I teased.
"As we were very rich, the wife of the lord of the manor tried hard
to lure us into the hectic social life here. I explained that I did not hunt,
I did not shoot, I did not play cards, I did not play golf and I did not
drink; in fact that I was a barbarian and futile. 'Then what on earth do
you do with yourself?' she asked me. I told her that I had to fill up my
time somehow and so I write plays. 'That's your work/ she explained,
'but how do you amuse yourself?' I had to explain that I never amuse
myself. I have to amuse others and that wants some doing. She had to
accept me as hopelessly useless to society and I must say she left us both
to ourselves."
He thought it necessary to explain that they lived in the village
because he liked it and that Charlotte preferred Whitehall Court.
"You see, Charlotte has always objected to the village and only lived
here for my sake. She married me because she thought me a genius.
When all that money was left to her she looked round for a useful
object. Beatrice Webb intended her to marry Graham Wallas but I got
in first. By the time I married her I had already made two thousand
pounds, so was economically independent. Now I am as wealthy as she is.
By the way you mustn't think I don't do anything for the village. When
we first came here the squire's wife induced me to give something at
Christmas time. Charlotte and I decided that every Christmas the children
should have a shilling with which to buy sweets for themselves. To
make sure that their mothers didn't get hold of the money we arranged
for the children to call personally at the house for their shilling apiece.
And sometimes as many as ten come to the back door."
"So you do celebrate Christmas," I said.
The plea of penury was not very convincing and he made a point of